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such, as felspar, mica, etc., which introduce small percentages of
lime, magnesia, potash, soda, or iron into the mixture, seriously
reduce the refractoriness, and so render the sand useless for high-
temperature work. The proportion of heavy detrital minerals
may be quite small, yet may seriously impair the value of the
sand unless it is specially treated in order to remove these
undesirable constituents. Lamellar spangles of mica are more
deleterious to the refractoriness of sand than are irregular grains
of felspar. Similarly, the presence of siliceous materials in a
basic refractory sand is deleterious. Further particulars on the
use and requirements of refractory sands will be found in Vol. II.
Chapter VII.
Residual Sands are variously defined as : (a) those which have
been left behind at the place where they were originally formed
by the decomposition or disintegration of some rock ; (b) those
which have been left when a mixture of materials has been subjected
to some denuding action, whereby part of the deposit has been
removed and carried away, whilst the rest has remained behind ;
and sometimes as (c) those which have been collected by glacial
agency.
Residual sands in group (a) include all primary sands (p. 136),
as these have been formed in this manner. In group (6) are
included deposits which have been left behind by the disintegration
of sedimentary rocks, such as the pocket sands of Derbyshire,
Staffordshire, and Wales (p. 134). Residual sands of the (b) type
may sometimes consist of a concentrated mass of some material
which was too heavy, or in some other way too difficult, to be carried
away by the particular denuding action which was acting on the
material. Section (c) sands are residual in the sense that they
have been left behind when the ice which collected and transported
them was melted.
On account of their mode of formation, residual sands may
be either very pure or very impure. They are generally very
variable in composition, as there has been little or no classifying
action., so that they consist of an irregular conglomeration of coarse
and fine particles of all the materials of which the original rock
was composed, except those constituents which may be soluble
and have previously been removed. The purest residual sands
are those in section (6), in which, in a certain sense, most sands
may be included.
Rottenstone is a soft, porous, friable rock resulting from the
decomposition of impure siliceous limestones. By the percolation
of water, containing carbon-dioxide in solution, through the rock,
most or all of the lime is removed, leaving a siliceous skeleton and
any other impurities which may not be soluble.
The sources of rottenstone have previously been described
(p. 44).
The composition of the stone depends on the rock from which
it was formed. The following analyses, due to Dr. Pollard, show